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CEETAN EXPEDITION 

XVIII 
FRAGMENTS OF CRETAN PITHOI 



[Plates XIII, XIV] 

The fragments of pithoi here published for the first time 
are amongst the most remarkable objects recovered in two or 
three localities during the explorations made by Professor 
Halbherr on behalf of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Of Cretan pithoi nothing was hitherto known beyond the primi- 
tive group, howsoever important, of vases found by Caloke- 
rinos in Cnossus, and a few specimens of a less ancient epoch 
published by Fabricius and by Mariani.^ Now the new frag- 
ments come to give us a less incomplete idea, not only of the 
wide diffusion of similar products of ceramic art in Crete, as 
in Rhodes, Boeotia, and elsewhere, but also of the different 
phases in the development of the same, thus furnishing a fresh 
and noteworthy contribution to the history of Greek pottery 
modelled in relief, for which interest is daily increasing in pro- 
portion to the objects successively discovered. 



The fragment (Plate XIII, No. 1) • found at Prinia seems 

to belong to a pithos not very dissimilar to the very ancient 

jars of Cnossus,^ but with a decorative system somewhat more 

' Ath. Mitth. 1886, pp. 144 ff., pi. iv ; Mnn. Antichi, VI, p. 196, pi. xii. 
2 Atk. Mitth. 1886, pp. 144 ff. pi. iv ; Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt Ant. VI, 
p. 461, fig. 173. 
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advanced. The undulated ribbons, which in some of the latter 
constitute the simple horizontal bands, are not here continu- 
ous, but split in a way to form the well-known motive of the 
interrupted spiral, so common as well in the Mycenaean as in 
the succeeding Geometric style. ^ The technique, for the rest, 
is the same, each undulation indicated in relief, and crossed by 
close notches marked with the skewer while the clay was soft. 
To this ornament is superadded a plain band ornamented with 
a row of several concentric circles, which, as is well known, 
are likewise a decorative element frequent in the most ancient 
ceramics, as well in the painted examples of Crete herself ^ as 
in the reliefs, such as in another fragment of a Cretan pithos^ 
and in some others of Rhodes,* of Acanthos near Cnidos,^ and 
Boeotia.® 

II 

Also with the same very ancient class is connected another 
fragment from Prinia (Plate XIII, No. 2), which still pre- 
serves the primitive reticulated and fishbone motives ; but in 
these is observable the continued spiral in its more simple form. 
Other forms of spirals of this noted capital motive of Myce- 
naean decoration are offered us in the fragment No. 3, in which 
still remains a part of the lip and of the shoulder of the vase, 
and in two other small fragments from Haghios Ilias (Plate 
XIV, 1, 2). 

Characteristic above all is the combination of the spirals in 
these two last : in the first we have two parallel lines, but in 
opposite directions, and linked one in the other ; in the second, 
double spirals equally enchained within little squares stamped 
upon the fresh clay, which alternate with circlets. Of this 
second case we have the exact repetition, although in a con- 
trary sense, in a fragment of pithos found near Myndos in 

1 Cf. Orsi, Am. Joiirn. Arch. 1897, p. 273. 

2 Orsi, ibid. figs. 1 and 10. * Salzmann, Camiros, pi. xxvi, 1. 

' Mon. Antich. VI, pi. xil, 64. ^ pottier, Mon. Grees, 1888, p. 55, n. 13. 

' Pottier, ibid. pi. viii ; so are rendered jewels and metallic rings in female 
ornament. 
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Caria ; ^ and for the system of parallel lines and joinings, analo- 
gies are not wanting in the same class of pithoi, as for example 
in a specimen from Rhodes ^. We see this same motive occur 
also in another object, where the affinity with the ornamenta- 
tion of the pithoi was justly remarked, that is, in a thin gold 
plate from Eleusis of orientalizing style. ^ It is one of those 
decorative forms which this same style inherited from the My- 
cenaean type ; it is enough, for that, to recall the stele of Myce- 
nae,* the ceiling of Orchomenos, and above all, one of the 
Mycenaean poniards,^ where we have the rosettes also combined 
with the spirals ; hence our No. 1 in Plate XIV may be con- 
sidered as a variation of the latter ornament. As regards the 
use of the spiral as a decorative element of the Cretan pithoi, 
we can add to our own also other known examples.® 

Ill 

The rosette ornament, which we have already met with in 
the fragment just mentioned, has a large share in the decora- 
tion of the fragments Nos. 3, 6, of Plate XIV — they also 

coming from Haghios Ilias, — as well 
as in two from Prinia (Nos. 4, 5, in 
Plate XIII), and in one of Cnossus, 
reproduced here (Fig. 1), in which it 
is found either alone or combined with 

Figure 1. — Fragment of other elements, such as lozenges and 

PiTHOS FROM Cnossus. • ^ j. x r iu j; j. 

Circlets. In some of these fragments 

are preserved the horizontal bands in relief, which subdivide 

the surface into various zones, decorated with other elements, 

such as the undulated ribbon, the bosses, and a curvilinear 

1 Paton, Journ. Hellen. Stud. 1887, p. 79, fig. 26. 

2 Salzmann, Camiros, pi. xxv. 

' 'E0i7|ii. 'A.px- 1885, pi. ix, No. 1 ; Collignon, Hist, de la Sculpture, I, p. 88 ; 
of. Boehlau, JaUrh. d. Inst. 1887, p. 61. 

* Schliemann, Mtjeenae, p. 149, fig. 140. 
' Perrot-Chipiez, ibid. VI, pi. xvii, 2. 

* Compare the fragment from Lyttos, Ath. Mitth. 1886, pi. iv, p. 147 ; Mon. 
Antich. VI, p. 196, fig. a. 
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ornament (Plate XIV, No. 6), resembling, so far as we can 
judge from the minute pieces, that of Plate XIII, No. 6. 
Sometimes (Plate XIV, No. 3) there are subdivisions made 
by vertical bands. 

As is known, the undulated or serpentine ribbon is one of 
the most ancient and widespread motives, and we find it not 
only in the pithoi of Cnossus, but even in a Trojan fragment 
of the Second City ; ^ and then also in the pithoi found in 
Etruria ; ^ in the Boeotian pithoi we meet with actual serpents, 
as in several Mycenaean and later vases. ^ The bosses, how- 
ever, and the rosettes, so common in Mycenaean decorations, 
are evidently derived from the ornaments au repoussS of the 
thin metallic plates, such as we see in the famous gold orna- 
ments of M3'cenae. The best comparison is offered us in the 
fine diadem published by Scliliemann,* in which we have the 
rosettes more naturalistic with oblong petals, as in our Plate 
XIII, Nos. 4, 5, and Plate XIV, Nos. 5, 6, — here also some- 
times set in a circle, — as well as the more conventional rosettes, 
the petals of which are represented hj bubbles blown out round 
one in the centre, as in No. 4 of Plate XIV. This form, 
quite peculiar to the technique of the metal, gives us the con- 
firmation of the above derivation. Especially characteristic is 
the lower rose in No. 5 of Plate XIV, which is formed of 
spirals bent in the V-form and set opposite each other, which 
are peculiar to some gold objects of Ilios and Mycenae.^ 

The adaptation of such decoration to terra-cotta is offered 
to us in a fictile fragment,® from Mycenae itself, in another 
from Tiryns,'' in a slab of painted terra-cotta from Rhodes,* 

1 Schliemann, Ilios, p. 317, no. 156. ^ pottier, Vases du Louvre, pi. ii. 

3 'E017/14. 'A/9X. 1892, pis. viii, ix; Bull. Corr. Hellen, 1898, pis. iv and vi; cf. 
also De Bidder, ibid. p. 441, and Wide, Ath. Mitth. 1897, p. 237. 

* Mycenae, p. 265, fig. 281. 

' Schliemann, Ilios, p. 544, no. 834; p. 551, nos. 873, 874; Mycenae, p. 383, 
fig. 458, and p. 407, fig. 500. 

6 Arch. Zeit. 1886, pi. A. 

' Furtwangler-Loeschcke, Myk. Vasen, p. 53 ; Pottier, Bull. Corr. Hellen. 
1888, p. 495. 

* Salzmann, Camiros, pi. zxiz, 1. 
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etc. They are also sufficiently common in the Cretan piihoiy 
as is seen in the fragments already known,^ and in others yet 
inedited, but which will be published by me. 

Worthy of particular attention is the Cnossus fragment, 
reproduced in Fig. 1, above, where, besides the rosette, we have 
a quadruped (antelope ?) which falls forward on the forelegs, 
at the same time turning the head back. As we see, it is the 
type of the wounded quadruped, not rare in the works of 
Mycenaean art,^ but above all in the Island-stones.^ The very 
way in which the figure was executed, that is, by means of a 
mould upon the damp clay, completes the analogy. Besides, 
we see it reproduced, together with the rosettes, in the above- 
mentioned thin plate of gold from Eleusis. 

IV 

The three fragments from Prinia, reproduced in Plate 
XIII, Nos. 6, 7, 8, made part of one and the same pithos, or 
in any ease of similar jars. The first preserves a small por- 
tion of the neck, and a part of the shoulder separated from that 
by means of a projection at an acute angle. The ornament 
below, formed by a series of arches reversed and joined 
together, each having in the middle a sort of almond, remind- 
ing us of the leaves of the architectural cymation, which we see 
imitated in the already mentioned fragment of Lyttos. Also, 
the ornaments of Nos. 7 and 8 clearly imitate classic forms 
of spirals and palm leaves combined together. The circlets, 
again, which we see stamped in these examples, as well as in 
some of the preceding ones, have really the appearance of 
those so frequently applied by puncture upon metallic leaves ; 
a very ancient example of their application upon terra-cotta 
may be seen in the fragment of a Trojan pithos.^ 

1 Compare the fragment already mentioned, from Lyttos ; Mon. Ant. VL 
tav. xii, 64, 65. 

^ Cf. the falling wild goat, on an ivory from Spata ; Perrot-Chipiez, ibid. VI, 
p. 827, fig. 405. 

8 Ath. Mitlh. 1886, pi. vi, 9 and 18; cf. Ann. d. Inst. 1885, tav. GH, 3. 

* Schliemann, Ilios, p. 317, no. 156. 
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To a much more advanced period of art belong two other 
fragments, found by Halbherr at Praesos (Fig. 2), and the 
other of Prinia, on Plate XIII, No. 9, which present archi- 
tectual forms and classic ornamentation. Both formed part of 
the necks of large pithoi like those before mentioned of Lyttos, 
which hitherto remained the only example of this type. Most 
especially similar to the Lyttian is the Praesian fragment, 
which has, also, near the mouth, the cymation, with leaves 
derived from architecture ; in place of which, in the Prinia 
fragment, we see two rows of little quadrilateral hollows, 





a 6 

Figure 2. — Fragments of Pithoi from Pkaesos. 

which remind us of the lace work also represented in the gold 
leaf from Eleusis mentioned above. Differing, however, from 
the fragment of Lyttos, which has a frieze of horsemen round 
the neck, in both our fragments are merely represented orna- 
ments : in the one case the well-known elegant plaited ribbon 
and a row of zigzag ; in the other a row of rosettes and stars, 
an ornament frequent in the Ionic painted vases,^ and also in 
lonicizing fictile reliefs,^ and of which some examples have 
already been offered us from Mycenae^ itself. 



1 Cf. some specimens in Hom. Mitth. 1887, pp. 171 ff. 

2 Cf. the frieze of Velletri ; Pellegrini, Stitdi e Materiali di Areheol. no. 1, 
p. 17, flgs. 9 and 10. 

8 Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 268, flgs. 285 ff. 
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VI 



The fragments which follow present an ornamentation much 
richer and more varied from the addition of figurative elements 
depending upon types which all belong to the true classic rep- 
ertory of mature archaic art. 

In the fragment from Prinik on Plate XIII, Nos. 10, 11, 
we see the remains of three zones. Two of these preserve dec- 
orative elements from the more ancient repertory ; one, for 
instance, has the double spirals analogous to the preceding 
No. 8 of the same Plate, the other the rows of undulations ; but 
the middle zone contains a fine frieze with sphinxes placed in 
heraldic fashion amid lotus flowers and little palm branches, and 
several times repeated, as we deduce from a paw which is seen 
at the right extremity, and from the scanty remains of the face 
of another to the left. It is a decorative whole (ensemble) 
often seen in the archaic painted vases of orientalizing style, 
and afterwards continued in those of more advanced style, as 
in the Francois vase ; in all which, however, it is already 
passed into a secondary place. Here, however, it still con- 
stitutes the -principal element of the ornamentation, which 
points us to an epoch still very ancient. 

The sphinxes appear here in the characteristic type of Greek 
archaism, with the wings curved after the Greek-Oriental man- 
ner and with the hair in a large tress subdivided by several 
bands, from which an isolated tuft detaches itself at the ver- 
tex, and curls at the end according to that ornamental form in 
which Greek art translated a characteristic trait of the Orien- 
tal mode of hair-dressing. ^ 

Remarkable is the distinct analogy which they, as well as 
the anterior, have with the corresponding elements in the 
decoration of two metallic objects, viz., the two well-known 
cuirasses of Olympia engraved with lines but slightly incised,^ 

1 Furtwangler, Olympia, IV, pp. 153 ff. 

2 Olympia, IV, pis. Iviii, lix ; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, pis. i-iii. Cf. Furt- 
wangler, I.e. 
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notwithstanding some trifling differences in the wings and hair 
of the sphinxes, and the absence of wheel appendices in the 
palms. The heraldric type of the sphinxes stamped upon terra- 
cotta is found also in a fragment from Tanagra.^ But the style 
of the metal is clearly apparent in the ornament of the frieze 
which is before us, executed in an extremely finished and pre- 
cise manner. 

VII 

Of the same kind and derivation as the preceding is the 
fragment reproduced in Plate XIV, Nos. 10, 11. Here, 
also, as a secondary ornament, we have the remains of a spiral 
stripe with stamped circlets, and above these a figured frieze of 
exceedingly delicate workmanship. To the left is a young 
horseman who spurs his horse to the gallop toward a tripod ; 
to the right we see, rather broken, a biga in full course driven 
by an auriga, with the usual long frock, and under the horses 
a hare, which is running away from a hound. Here, then, are 
assembled three different types of races, which are among 
the most characteristic elements of archaic decorative art. I 
scarcely need mention this frequency in figure-painted vases. 
I confine myself here to recall, for chariot races, the Fran9ois 
vase, and for the simultaneous reunion of all these three types 
the Corinthian vase with the Parting of Amphiaraus ; ^ where 
the tripods placed, as in our case, between the racers, indicate 
races for prizes. Except that in these examples the types 
aforesaid are already seen modified to express particular and 
determined subjects, and the hare, which is seen running under 
the horse's heels of Amphiaraus, is nothing but a reminiscence 
of the very ancient chase of the said animal. 

In our fragment, however, they still preserve their generic 
and indeterminate character, as usually in the pottery in relief, 
of which they seem to be amongst the most familiar types. 
Thus a fragment of Tiryns presents us a horseman on the gal- 

1 Bull Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 496, no. 6. 

2 Berlin, Vasensammlung, no. 1655 ; Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 1889, pi. x. 
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lop,^ and another, said to come from Cythnus,^ exhibits a zone 
with youths racing toward a tripod, as in the present fragment 
from Prini^, and then a second with bigas likewise racing 
one after the other, and we see these reappear in a fragment 
from Athens.^ We see the same motives then frequently repro- 
duced upon terra-cotta reliefs found in Italy, as ' in two frag- 
ments of vases coming as it seems from Caere,* and in some 
friezes from Velletri, Poggio Buco, and elsewhere.* For the 
representation of the hare, which in the above terra-cottas of 
Velletri is seen alone without the dog, deserve to be particu- 
larly mentioned, besides the examples quoted by Loschcke,® 
some pieces of Sicilian pitkoiJ Loschcke himself has there 
demonstrated to us the high antiquity of this type which we 
already find painted on the fragment of a vase from Mycenae,* 
but which seems to have been more particularly proper to the 
art of metal-work, to which belongs the Hesiodean shield of 
Heracles (v. 302), where it appears in the most complete form, 
with animals and huntsmen, as is seen in many works remaining. 
In our case, as frequently in relief pottery of archaic types, we 
see the hare employed as a means of filling up the vacant space 
between the horses' legs, without any relation to the main rep- 
resentation. An analogous custom we meet with in the figures 
of dogs running along with the quadrigas, as shown in a sar- 
cophagus of Clazomenae,® together with which may be cited 
also a marble relief found in Asia Minor,^*> having the chariot 
race for its subject. The derivation of these two monuments 
may serve as an indication what was the art which made such 
types its own, and what the decorative motives.which appear 
already in the very ancient stele from Mycenae. ^^ 

1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 496. » Ibid. p. 499, no. 12. 

" Ibid. p. 500, no. 15. * Ibid. p. 506, note 1. 

« Pellegrini, I.e. I, pp. 91 ff. flgs. 2, 3a, 9, 10. « Arch. Zeit. 1881, pp. 33 ff. 

' Kekul^, Terracotten von Sizilien, p 49, fig. 105, with pis. Iv. 2, and Ivl. 1. 

8 Perrot-Chipiez, I.e. VI, p. 934, fig. 496. 

8 Monuments Piot, IV, pis. iv-vi; Studniozka, Siegesgottin, pi. iii, fig. 18. 

10 Roscher, Lexikon, I, p. 1767. 

11 Cf. the stele from Mycenae with antelopes chased by a lion ; Perrot-Chipiez, 
I.e. VI, flgs. 359 and 364, and the dog on the ivory fragment, ibid. fig. 410. 
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Almost a variation of the same motive of running animals 
offers itself to us in another fragment from Prinia (Plate 
XIV, No. 12), where, instead of the hare, we see a wild goat, 
as it would seem. The same figures are repeated several times, 
as we infer from the tail and the feet of a second dog, which 
remain at the right extremity. They have not here a subordi- 
nate place as in the preceding ease, but form the whole orna- 
ment. And also the subjects of weaker animals pursued by 
the stronger are, as is known, among the most ancient deco- 
rative elements. 

VIII 

Also No. 13 of Plate XIV exhibits to us a very familiar 
type in archaic art, that is, the eagle flying, several times re- 
peated, in small fields bounded by zigzag borders. The orna- 
mental use of this type is frequent in black-figured vases; 
for example, in the already quoted vase of Amphiaraus, and 
then also in the most varied manifestations of archaic Greek 
art, above all in Graeco-Oriental works.^ Nor is it wanting in 
the ornamentation of fictile reliefs, as in some examples from 
Sicily ,2 and in a well-known plaque formerly in the De Luynes 
collection.* Also the coins make use of this same type, which 
we find for example in those of Chalcis,* and in Crete herself 
in those of Lyttos.^ Worthy of observation is the method in 
which the flying fowl is depicted in our case. In the archaic 
works, and so in the examples just now cited, the difficulties 
of perspective are evaded by the expedient of representing 
the body in profile and the wings in front view, as if the 
eagle were looked at from above. Here also use is made 
of the same means, but in a yet more imperfect manner, and 
hence, as we may be permitted to believe, more primitive ; that 
is, the head only is represented in profile, and all the rest — 

1 Cf. Furtwangler, Goldfund von WettersfeM, p. 24 ; Olympia, IV, p. 105, 
no. 708 ; Studniczka, Jahrb. d. Inst. I, p. 193. 

2 Kekuie, I.e. pis. Iv, 2, and Ivl, 1. « Oaz. Archeol. 1883, pi. xlix. 

* Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, Central Greece, pi. xx, 7. 
» Ibid. pi. xiii, 12 ff. 
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body, wings, and claws — in the front view. Nor less peculiar 
is the heart-shaped fashion of the back, the triangular form of 
the wings, and the fan of the tail, — an ensemble producing the 
effect of a figure in beaten metal-work. After the golden 
eagle, still more conventional, of Ilios,^ we can say that in this 
fragment of a pithos we have one of the most ancient examples 
of the type. 

IX 

An extraordinary type, to which I can offer no analogues, 
is given us in two fragments (Plate XIV, Nos. 7, 8), evi- 
dently of one and the same pithos from Haghios Ilias. In both 
is repeated the more or less fragmentary figure of a monster, 
contained (see No. 8) within rectangular fields, with cornices 
adorned alternately with rosettes and spirals. The body shows 
leonine forms, but the long neck and the head are rather of the 
feathered kingdom, and resemble those of the goose or the 
swan. If the existence of a second neck, which seems to pro- 
long itself horizontally from the point whence springs the erect 
neck, were quite certain, we might imagine a creature with 
several heads, like the Hydra, the Chimaera, and Cerberus, — 
well-known necks, however, which have no analogy with these. 
It seems we cannot even think of a griffin in this case. Mean- 
time it will have to be regarded as one of those fantastical, 
indeterminate creations, resulting from the mixture of divers 
natures, such as we have not a few specimens offered us in the 
engraved Island-stones. 

X 

The fragment from Haghios Ilias published in Plate XIV, 
No. 9, is evidently a portion of the neck of a pithos like the 
one often mentioned of Lyttos, after the same manner as the 
above-described fragments on p. 409. Here also we have 
architectural forms, that is, an edge and a throat, and below 
these are figures, which seem framed in fields like metopes 

1 Perrot-Chlpiez, I.e. p. 960, fig. 523. 
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by means of vertical stripes, of which one is in preservation 
to the right. Of the two figures exactly alike, which are upon 
the remaining piece, one has disappeared, leaving at the same 
time its impression upon the bottom on which it was fastened ; 
of the other only the upper portion remains. Instead of horse- 
men or other human figures here (as in the Boeotian pithos 
edited in ''Ei^r}tiep\<s ^Apx-, 1892, pi. viii) is represented a 
divinity. The cylindrical head-dress or polos she wears, which 
in the most ancient times was a distinction of almost all 
the female deities,^ indicates a goddess. She holds a shield 
before her breast, and above this is seen the top of a two-edged 
axe, rather than a sword, as well from the shape of the weapon 
as from the manner of holding it. We have then a goddess of 
war, and obviously intended for Athene, who might very well 
be represented in most ancient times with the polos on her 
head ; and in fact, we know there was a statue of the sixth 
century B.C., by Endoeus in Erythrae, representing her with a 
like attribute.2 The rigidity of the attitude, and the way of 
holding the attributes, recall a very ancient form of Palladium, 
although neither in the Athenian terra-cottas^ nor in other 
monuments do Ave meet with a similar type. For this we must 
perhaps look into a still remoter age. In a gold signet, and in 
a mural painting of Mycenae * we see the figure of an idol 
armed with shield and lance ; and besides, in the field of the 
first, a two-edged axe, which has been also connected by others 
with the same idol. If it is certain that this arm is really 
meant also in our relief, we could suppose a correspondence 
between it and the Mycenaean idol. There are some who have 
thought they could interpret the latter as the image of Zeus 
the Cloud-gatherer ; ^ but as the shield and lance are more 
appropriate to Athene than to him, it seems more natural to 
refer that representation to the goddess herself, because her 

^ Furtwangler, Sammlung Sabouroff, pi. xxv, with text. 
2 Pans. VIT, 5, 9. » Cf. Arch. Am. 1893, pp. 141 ff. 

< Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 457, Fig. 530 ; 'Ei^w. 'Apx- 1887, pi. x ; Perrot- 
Chipiez, I.e. figs. 425 and 440. 

' Tsountas, Mwic^vai, p. 161 ; Tsountas-Manatt, Mycenaean Age, p. 298. 
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symbols express a divinity of meteoric significance, equally with 
her father Zeus ; and survivals of this conception are to be 
found also in less ancient monuments.^ The two-edged axe, 
which would be quite the most expressive sign of such a sig- 
nificance, in the fragment of Cretan pithos, would be placed in 
still closer relation with the deity who holds it as her attri- 
bute. We have then in this case a type of Palladium, which 
would stand midway between the common classic type and the 
M)''cenaean symbol ; and in this connection the denomination 
Palladium would be still better justified, which has been given 
to some symbolic objects looking like an abbreviated form of 
the idol above mentioned ^ which we see repeated also on the 
summit of the besieged city represented upon the well-known 
silver fragment from Mycenae.^ 

The series of fragments of pitlioi which we have been examin- 
ing demonstrates that the art of pottery decorated with reliefs 
was not only largely cultivated in Crete, but that it had there a 
much longer duration than we have hitherto been able to verify 
in other places. From the Mycenaean epoch, represented by 
the pithoi of Cnossus and the fragments which relate to these, 
the industry continued to flourish, at least to the classic-archaic 
epoch, to which belong the fine fragments with ornaments and 
figures proper to the decorative repertory of the same. The 
connection we have met with in several particulars between 
these Cretan fragments and the terra-cottas in relief of other 
derivation, shows us how such an industry enters into an identi- 
cal artistic current, which from Asia Minor spreads abroad to 
Sicily and Italy, revealing even a special character, by which 
it is distinguished from like products of other centres. The 
relation, already observed by others, between this kind of pro- 
ducts and those of metallotechnic, is seen confirmed by the 
preceding analysis ; and even the hypothesis that ceramic art 

1 Cf. BSm. Mitth. 1897, pp. 315 ff. 

2 Gardner, Journ. Sellen. Stnd. 1892, pp. 21 ff. 

• 'E(t>vn. 'Apx- 1891, pi. ii, 2 ; Perrot-Chipiez, I.e. p. 774. 
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in relief may have preceded, at least in some places, painted 
decoration, seems strengthened by the examination of our frag- 
ments, which represent to us a long development rather anterior 
to than parallel with the art of the painted vases. This indus- 
try, which continues to flourish in other places, in Crete, after 
the period of the Mycenaean and Geometric styles was substi- 
tuted exactly by that of the vases in relief, of which a remark- 
able exhibition are the fragments above illustrated ; but still 
more complete and important specimens exist in the Museum 
of the Syllogos, which will be by me shortly published. 

LuiGi Savignoni. 

Rome, 

April, 1899. 



